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Do you own a Bible? What do you know about 
the greatest of all books? 


As a result of interest in JUBILEE’s recent 
article (A plan for a first reading of The Bible, 
February, 1954), the editors of JUBILEE, in col- 
laboration with P. J. Kenedy & Sons, offer a 
family Bible in an authorized edition (Douay Old 
Testament, Confraternity New Testament). 


The Bible is one of the principal means through 
which God has spoken to the world. “Let the 
word of Christ dwell within you abundantly,” 
said Saint Paul to the Colossians. Reading the 
Bible—with joy and understanding—is one way 
of discovering how that word was brought to us. 

Specifications: PRINTING: large, clear type on highest quality 
opaque Bible paper; BINDING: genuine leather, gilt edges, slip- 
cased for protection; FAMILY RECORD: spacious, with color 
decorations, for inscribing important family events; TRANSLA- 
TION: Douay Old Testament, Confraternity New Testament; 
IMPRIMATUR: Francis Cardinal Spellman; PUBLISHER: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, oldest Catholic publishers in America. 


How to order: This Bible may be bought directly from 


: 
je Scriptures 
is ignorance of Christ’—St. Jerome 




















JUBILEE. The cost is $10.00 (please, no billed orders). As a 
service to purchasers, upon request we will send you, gratis, 
the issue of JUBILEE containing the article, A plan for a first 
reading of The Bible, by Sister Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 

(If you do not want to clip your copy of JUBILEE, merely 
write “Bible” on a slip of paper with your name and address, 
attach payment, and mail to JUBILEE.) 
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To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $. for 
described above, at $10.00 each. 


copies of the Bible 





C) I would also like a free copy of the issue of JUBILEE con- 
taining A plan for a first reading of The Bible, by Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 
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Bishop Waters blessing 
the JUBILEE office. 





@ During a recent visit to New York, Bishop Vin- 
cent S. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., stopped in 
at the JUBILEE office to talk about his work. His 
diocese includes the entire 
state of North Carolina with 
the exception of Gaston 
County. Catholics number 
only 30,000 in a total popu- 
lation of 4 million, but many 
converts are entering the 
Church every year to swell 
that number. Just before he 
left, we asked Bishop Waters 
to bless our office; we now 
feel we are properly installed 
and are here to stay. 


@ For American Catholics, as for Catholics all over 
the world, the year’s biggest news was the canonization 
of Pope Pius X. Millions are still living who once 
called him spiritual father and who mourned the 
gentle old man when he died—his heart broken by 
the coming of World War I and his purse empty save 
for two lire—in 1914, With him they had, as they 
have with few saints, a sense of identification, and his 
canonization was a vivid proof, amid all the political 
crises and explosions of this century, that, in Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ famous lines, “. . . the Holy Ghost 
over the bent/World broods with warm breast and 
with ah! bright wings.” 

Max Scheler, whose text and picture coverage of 
the canonization ceremonies starts on page 6, is the son 
of the famous German philosopher. His work has ap- 
peared in several European picture magazines and, in 
this country, in Life and Fortune. 

For weeks the desk of Richard Gilman (who doubles 
as JUBILEE’s Field Manager) has been lined with biog- 
raphies of Saint Thomas More. Even before his conver- 
sion five months ago, Dick was strongly attracted to 
More—an attraction shared not only by many non- 
Catholics, but, if the recent spate of books on the saint 
is any proof, by many within the Church as well. If 
there are special reasons why devotion to Pius X 
should take root among those who were his contempo- 
raries, there are equally valid reasons why 20th century 
Catholics, particularly laymen, should be devoted to 
this 16th century Lord Chancellor of England. As the 
article (page 27) points out, More was in at the birth 
of the totalitarian state; he died because he would 
not support its suppression of the human conscience. 

Leon Z. Surmelian, who teamed up with photog- 
rapher Bob: Willoughby to profile the “Armenian Rite 
Parish” (page 41), is himself of Armenian descent and 
is a native of Los Angeles. He is the author of two 


novels, | Ask You Ladies and Gentlemen and 98.6, 


A BLESSING, A NEW SAINT & A CONTEST 


and is a former screen writer for MGM and a one- 
time deputy probation officer of Los Angeles County. 
Willoughby reports that in the course of shooting the 
story he tried several Armenian dishes; he couldn’t 
pronounce the names, but he found the food delicious. 
Willoughby will be remembered by JUBILEE readers 
for “Mountain Pastor,” his story of Father Virgil 
Gabrielli’s scattered parish in the Sierras, which ap- 
peared in our September issue. 

Dr. John J. Kane’s article on absentee fathers, which 
begins on page 23, was first delivered as an address 
to the recent convention of the National Conference on 
Family Life in New Orleans. Dr. Kane is chairman of 
the sociology department at the University of Notre 
Dame. 


@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: The man who resembles a Rus- 
sian chess expert (others say Paul Henri Spaak or 
Lord Beaverbrook) is actually none other than George 
A. McCauliff, suBILEE’s Circulation Manager, a man 
of many interests, some of them far removed from 
circulation figures, renewals and promotion cam- 
paigns. Before joining JUBILEE a year ago he had had 
13 years of business experience, most of it in account- 
ing. Educated at Catho- : 
lic University and New 
York University, he 
taught high school 
English and Latin 
courses for four years, 
but the responsibilities 
of marriage and father- 
hood (he now has two 
daughters — Catherine, 
10, and Emilia, 7) y - 
forced George, like Circulation Manager McCauliff 
many other teachers, to 

look for greater financial security. He became an ac- 
countant, working first in Fall River, Mass., and later 
in New York. He always retained an early interest in 
poetry, however, and in 1945 became a member of 
the Catholic Poetry Society. Now, in his spare time 
from JUBILEE, he serves as the Society’s treasurer and 
as business manager of—and occasional contributor 
to—Spirit. 





@ Attention camera fans: JUBILEE will begin (as soon 
as pictures arrive) a new department called “Pic- 
tures to the Editor.” We are interested in unusual 
pictures of almost everything; the subject matter 
needn’t be specifically religious. Send us snapshots, 
enlarged contact prints or enlargements (preferably 
glossies). Do not send negatives unless we request 
them. We cannot return pictures unless they are ac- 
companied by adequate return postage. We will pay 
$5 upon publication for each picture used in JUBILEE. 
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Jo DiMatteo holds young John Ralph as her daughter, Jeannie, and her husband, John, share her joy in the new baby. 


A baby boy for the DiMatteos 


As JUBILEE’s readers will recall, steelworker John DiMatteo, his wife Jo and 
their daughter Jeannie (JUBILEE, February) hoped for a boy, although their doctor 
had told them the baby’s heartbeat—over 145—indicated that it might be a girl. 
But the DiMatteos shopped only for boys’ clothing and John looked at toys which a 
son might like. The new baby was born in April—and as the DiMatteos had ex- 
pected, it was a boy—a half ounce under six pounds, and 19 inches long. Ivan 
Massar, who had photographed the story for JUBILEE, visited the DiMatteos a few 
weeks ago and took the picture above. 

Massar also found that John DiMatteo, like many others in the Pittsburgh area, 
had been laid off. John found a job selling and installing kitchen cabinets, though 
at a lower salary than he had received at the mill. The DiMatteos had other trouble, 
too—Jeannie spent a month at the hospital this spring with a kidney ailment. But 
the arrival of baby John Ralph gave the family a much needed lift. 
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NEW YORK announces a $1,000 
graduate scholarship to be award- 
ed for the 1954-55 academic year. 
Application deadline July 1, 1954. 

He Letter of application and resumé 

q to ANCA Scholarship Committee, 
332 West 23rd Street, New York 
11, N.Y. 


3-4 THE ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC TRADE 
UNIONISTS will assemble in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for their annual con- 
vention. Contact: ACTU, 327 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 16, 
ie 


4-10 YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ NATION- 
AL STUDY WEEK, annual meeting of 
workingmen and women and their 
chaplains to be held at Notre Dame 
University, Notre Dame, Ind., to 
discuss the situation of working 
youth between the ages of 18 and 
25. For particulars write to Mr. 
George Sullivan, YCW, 638 West 
Deming Place, Chicago, Il. 


6 PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC, 
38th Summer Session at Pius X 
Summer School, Purchase, New 
York. (To Aug. 13.) 


8 GRAILVILLE offers three summer courses: 
The American Woman of 1954 
(July 8-Aug. 5); The American 
Woman in Teaching, Medical and 
Social Work (Aug. 11-15); and 
The American Woman and the 


i Will to Community (Aug. 17-22). 


Contact: Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 


12-16 CATHOLIC DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA, 
biennial convention to be held in 
Minneapolis, Minn. National head- 
quarters: 10 West 71st Street, New 
York 23, N. Y. 


31 INTERNATIONAL TOUR TO LOURDES, for 
young women from the United 
States and Europe, organized by 
the Grail. Contact: Miss Dolores 
Brien, Grail International Student 
Center, 46 West 55th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. (To Aug. 13.) 


AUGUST ‘ 
2-12 TRAPP FAMILY LITURGICAL “SING WEEK” 


Guest speaker will be Msgr. Mar- 
tin Hellriegel. Contact: The Trapp 
Family, Stowe, Vermont. 


7-11 CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMER- 
Ica will hold its 99th Convention 
in Hamden, Connecticut. Contact: 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


8-12 CONFERENCE ON THE PARISH APOSTO- 
LATE (PRIEST & PEOPLE) for priests 
and seminarians, sponsored by a 
committee of priests of the Fort 
Wayne diocese with the permis- 
sion of Archbishop John F. Noll, 
D.D., at the University of Notre 
Dame. Address Rev. Louis J. Putz, 
C.S.C., Box 181, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 


JULY, 1954 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


8-15 SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR INTERRACI- 
AL JUSTICE will be sponsored by 
Friendship Houses. At Childerley 
Farm, Prairie View, Illinois, from 
Aug. 8-15; at Montgomery, New 
York, from Aug. 8-15 and from 
Aug. 22-29. The Washington Friend- 
ship House will hold weekend ses- 
sions at Maria Laach Farm, Burn- 
ley, Va., starting in May and end- 
ing in September. Contact: Friend- 
ship House, 4233 So. Indiana, Chi- 
cago 15, IIl. 


9 SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC ACTION 
will be held in Worcester, Mass. 
(Aug. 9-14); New York City 
(Aug. 23-28) and Chicago (Aug. 
30-Sept. 4). Theme: To Jesus 
through Mary. Contact: Sodality 
of Our Lady, 3115 So. Grand, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


9-13 PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN PASTOR- 
AL worK—An Institute for the 
clergy, offered with the approba- 
tion of His Eminence, Edward 
Cardinal Mooney. Priests only. 
Registration before Aug. 9. (Fee 
$25.) Contact: Summer Sessions 
Office, University of Detroit, De- 
troit 21, Michigan. 


15-19 YOUNG CHRISTIAN STUDENTS, annual 
Study Week of Midwest region at 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illi- 
nois. Priests, Sisters, high school 
boys and girls invited. Write: 
Brother Theodore, FSC, De La 
Salle Institute, 3455 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


16-19 NATIONAL LITURGICAL CONFERENCE in 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Theme: The 
Liturgy and Mary. Contact: Father 
Aloysius F. Wilmes, Elsberry, Mis- 
souri. 


26-29 NATIONAL ORDER OF THE ARROW CON- 
VENTION at the University of Wyo- 
ming. Contact: Mr. Phillip W. 
Robins, Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


26-29 CATHOLIC STUDENTS MISSION CRUSADE, 
16th National Convention. Exiled 
China Bishops will be invited 
guests. To be held at Notre Dame 
University. Contact: Rev. Henry 
J. Klocker, CSMC, 5100 Shattuc 
Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 


31 NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE STUDENTS, will hold its 
11th Annual National Congress at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Theme of the meeting will 
be The Student’s Life—To restore 
all things in Christ. The Congress 
will close on Sept. 5th. Contact: 
Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


e Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 
information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





T € o 
we had a baby (six babies ago), and 
a small bathroom—and so the BATH- 
TAB was designed with tub and 
dressing surface. it mounts detach- 
ably into two neat brackets, which 
can be secured to any wall with 
Molly Screw Anchors. durable, easy 
to clean, white Krene is electroni- 
cally sealed over a sturdy frame (no 
tacks or staples). space saver—folds 
to 24%" x 20” x 28”. saves backs too, 
can be mounted anywhere to suit 
your own height. provided with plas- 
tic hose with faucet adapter for easy 
filling. brackets, screws, details in- 
cluded. excellent shower gift. write 
for brochure. 


the contemporary shop 
williamsburg, michigan 
$1 295 shipped prepaid on 


money-back guarantee 


CHRIST 

IS ON THE CROSS 
IN THE 
ORIENT 


In His Far East Trappists He suffers 
again the pangs of Calvary! Destitute, 
ill-fed, ill-housed, tortured by heat and 
malaria—in spite of poverty, disappoint- 
ments, heartaches, all borne for love of 
God, the monks of Our Lady of Joy, 
Hong Kong, carve from the granite of 
the island a place of worship against the 
evils of Communism which have reduced 
them to this state, and which threaten 
now to envelop even the West. Will you 
help us to help them? They offer many 








prayers and labors for benefactors. 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


(Established in the Diocese of Green Bay 
with Ecclesiastical Approbation) 


Name 





Street_ 





City. 





All contributions acknowledged. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LAND BEGGAR 


Gentlemen: . . . being a Catholic maga- 
zine of sound doctrine, I do not under- 
stand the use of 10 pages of JUBILEE ex- 
posing the tenets of the devoté of a merely 
natural religion preaching unsound doc- 
trine [Vinoba Bhave, The Land Beggar, 
June]. Of course, the Communists don’t 
stop him. They intend to develop native 
communisms. The Church spoke on this 
subject when she condemned the doctrines 
of Henry George. 

Diane Oscoop 

Oakland, California 


Gentlemen: Your Land Beggar article 
[June] is helpful in bringing us an idea 
of what is going on in the great continent 
of Asia—an area where the struggle be- 
tween the free world and Communism may 
well be decided. You will get some crit- 
icism of course for printing anything that 
is not 100% right out of the catechism, 
but it is about time that we Catholics 
realized that important things, especially 
in the political, social and economic field, 
are going on outside our ghetto. There are 
others besides Catholics who are fighting 
Communism and materialism. We need 
more knowledge of what the rest of the 
world is like: we can’t isolate ourselves 
from history by pretending men like 
Vinoba Bhave don’t exist. The Catholic’s 
duty is to lead, spiritually and intellectual- 
ly, and perhaps even politically, not to be 
a spectator. ... 

Jm O’TooLE 

Boston, Mags. 


JUBILEE’S AWARDS 


To the Editors: Please accept my very 
sincere congratulations on your winning a 
magazine of distinction award and the gold 
medals for typography and layout and 
magazine personality among Catholic mag- 
azines at the annual convention of the 
Catholic Press Association in Chicago. 
Please also accept my congratulations on 
your winning the certificates of achieve- 
ment for the best art illustration and the 
best photograph appearing in a magazine 
published during 1953. 

I know that the judges of the 1953-54 
entries worked long and hard in choosing 
the winners, and I think they did a re- 
markably good job... . 

Cuartes J. McNEILL 
President 

Catholic Press Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear Editors: Congratulations on win- 
ning all those CPA awards. We are de- 
lighted, but not in the least surprised, 
since JUBILEE in its first year has been 
excellent in every way. 
A wish to your staff: may you all make 

JUBILEE together! 

Dorotuy DoHEN 

and the staff of Integrity 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editors: Sincere congratulations 
from all of us at The Sign on the sweep 


4 


you made of the awards from the Catholic 
Press Association. The awards are well de- 
served and are an indication of the great 
work which you are doing with JUBILEE. 
We hope that you will not only continue 
this work, but will go on to greater things. 

(Rev.) Ratpo Gorman, C.P. 

Editor—The Sign 

Union City, N. J. 


Dear Editors: I was very delighted to 
hear of your practical sweep of the Cath- 
olic Press magazine awards. It must have 
been a great source of encouragement to 
you and the staff. My congratulations on 
the honors that have come your way so 
deservedly. 

(Rev.) Francis N. WENDELL, O.P. 

Editor, The Torch 

New York, N. Y. 


CREAM CAME TO THE TOP WE AT 

CANA SALUTE CONGRATULATE 

AND BLESS YOU ON AWARDS 
FATHER JOHN EGAN AND STAFF 
THE CANA CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dear Sirs: My heartiest congratulations 
to you on the high recognition which 
JUBILEE has received from the Catholic 
Press Association. The merits of JUBILEE 
would be self-evident to any committee 
of award, but I am glad that the judgments 
of Time and the committee were in con- 
currence. 
When I settle down in America again, 
I look forward to being one of your regular 
readers. 
Meanwhile, all best wishes, 
Henry R. Luce 
Rome, Italy 


THE ‘’‘DEPRESSION” 


Gentlemen: The best way to start a de- 
pression in this country would be for lots 
of other magazines to run an article such 
as yours by Father Masse in the June 
issue [Can We Avoid a Depression?]! Ac- 
companied by lots of photos graphically 
portraying bread-lines, unemployment lines 
and Grapes of Wrath type families loaded 
in their trucks seeking jobs, these articles 
would get lots of people thinking depres- 
sion, talking depression and actually in- 
venting one! ... 

No offense intended to Father Masse. I 
just think you used poor judgment in 
presenting the article, and especially ac- 
companied by such fear-inspiring pictures! 


Aubrey HALsic 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


@ JUBILEE’s editors take the opposite 
viewpoint. If we have an economic 
problem, let’s talk about it BEFORE it 
happens, not afterward.—Ed. 


5T. JOSEPH’S PARISH 


Dear Sirs: I have been looking over your 
May, 1954, issue and I find a most interest- 


ing article beginning on page 26 and con- 
tinuing through page 31 about one of the 
oldest parishes in New York, St. Joseph's 
in the Village [Big City Parish]. 

Since I grew up in that neighborhood 
and can still remember the creaking boards 
in the old gallery as the late comers tried 
to sneak in past Monsignor Hickey’s severe 
glances, it was a pleasant bit of nostalgia. 
However, I just question the completeness 
of any article about St. Joseph’s which 
does not include mention of an almost 
unique fixture in New York parochial life. 
I refer to St. Joseph’s Academy, a most 
unusual elementary school which I was 
fortunate enough to attend. This school 
was a private school run by the Sisters of 
Charity and was located on Waverly Place 
just around the corner from the church. It 
was opposite a building which has been 
part: of many a quiz program, the old 
Northern Dispensary building, whose fame 
rested on its having two sides on the same 
street—due to the fact that Waverly Place 
branched off in two directions at this point. 

One interesting thing about the Acad- 
emy was its small classes. We used to 
have the 7th and 8th grades, boys and 
girls, all in one room and the teacher 
would conduct recitations in the 7th grade 
while the 8th grade was working out an 
assignment on the other side of the room. 

There was great rivalry between the boys 
in St. Joseph’s Academy and the boys in 
St. Joseph’s Parochial School, one block 
away. We in the Academy were generally 
considered to be “dudes” and many a 
black-eye was sustained in rebuttal. 

I understand that the school, which was 
located in one of the traditional old brown- 
stone buildings which are found only in 
New York, was later moved, so I am told, 
to Washington Square. .. . 

Joun M. KEavey 
New York, N. Y. 


ART CRITICS’ DEP’T 


Dear Editors: I want to add my voice to 
those who have protested against JUBILEE’s 
art work. It looks like an eight year old 
child done it... . 
F. X. REILiy 
Chicago, IIl. 


@ See pages 22-23 for more JUBILEE 
art work. It was done by an eight-year- 
old child.—Ed. 


THE MAN WHO WAS DYING 


Gentlemen: I really think the article The 
Man Who Was Dying (May, 1954] should 
be reprinted in pamphlet form, made avail- 
able not only to your readers who want to 
buy copies but sent out through the regular 
channels into the market. It ought to be 
on pamphlet racks in the churches and 
sold wherever pamphlets are sold. 

This story is one to give hope and heart 
to all people, but especially those with in- 
curable diseases, invalids, etc. The lesson it 
teaches is for every one of us... . 

Peccy WINK 
Port Orange, Florida 


JUBILEE 
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An inspiring and 


unforgettable new book 


by 
THOMAS 
MERTON 


Author of The Seven Storey Mountain 


The Last of 
the Fathers 


“In Bernard of Clairvaux—the outstand- 
ing man of his time and one of the great- 
est saints of all time—Thomas Merton 
has found an eminently worthy subject. 
Here he introduces the reader not only 
to Bernard the man and the saint but to 
his writings as well. 


“With so original a presentation by so 
notable an author, this book cannot fail 
to focus increased attention upon the 
merits of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux 
and to encourage modern men and women 
to take inspiration and motivation from 
his life and his teachings.” —-FORECAST, 
Catholic Literary Foundation. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


883 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





6 thru 13, Max Scheler—Black Star, except 7, top, 
Felici; 10, lower left, RNS; 11, lower left, INP; 
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majesty of America is in this photo of the 
New River Gorge, taken from a mountain 
overlook in Hawk’s Nest State Park near 
Ansted, West Virginia. To commemorate 
Independence Day, this issue of JUBILEE 
contains a pictorial essay with quotes from 
prominent Catholics containing their con- 
cept of “The American Idea.” The article 
begins on page 14. 
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See IRELAND 





...to get the most 
from your visit. See 
ancient cities, famous 
shrines, lovely scenery. 
Inclusive de luxe motor coach tours 
for 6, 9, 10 or 12 days at amazingly 
low costs. Depend on CIE for all rail 
and bus transportation and hotel 
accommodations. Obtain them 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE. 


Ride Ireland's famous “Radio Train’ 

—da one-day outing Dublin to Killarney, with 
entertainment, meals and sightseeing, for only 
$7.61; also to Galway for only $6.49. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


For tour booklet and map write IRISH RAILWAYS 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Chicago e Los Angeles ¢ Toronto 


IOMPAIR lreland’s 


ariaavi. Transport Company 
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A pope is canonize 


4 
he 
BS 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY MAX SCHELER 


Never in the memory of Rome’s oldest inhabitants had the piazza of St. Peter’s 
been so crowded with people. Pilgrims came from all over the world, tourists and 
Romans streamed into the square until it was packed solid—a dark, patient mass 
waiting in the hot afternoon sun for Pius X to be canonized. The roofs for miles 
around were black-fringed with people. There were reserved stands for the privileged 
above the colonnades; Italian government officials, foreign diplomats and members of 
the nobility were grouped round the great flight of steps which rise to the entrance of 
the basilica. Monks walked in procession carrying candles, bishops by the hundreds 
marched amid banners, scarlet-robed cardinals—40 of the 69—filed toward the white 
papal throne and made their obeisance. There were fanfares of trumpets from the 
Noble Guard and the singing of the Sistine Chapel choir. The bells of St, Peter’s— tes ; 
4 : ; ss Pius X, born Giuseppe 
and of all the churches in Rome—rang out as the words of Pope Pius XII, spoken into S : : 
: : 5 arto in 1835, reigned 
two gilded microphones, were carried to the four corners of the earth: “... We from 1903 until 1914. 
decree and define as a Saint, and We inscribe in the catalog of Saints Blessed Pius 
X....” A great roar of approval went up from the crowd and sent the pigeons that 
- live in the square winging upward to St. Peter’s dome. 


| These peasant women came all the way from poverty-stricken Calabria in southern Italy to honor a pope who was born poor 
ee | and died with almost nothing. Some spent the previous night in St. Peter’s square to make sure of a good vantage point. 





























Dom Alberto Parenti, Postulator of the Cause, worked 
for the canonization with Nazzareno Ferrata, a lay lawyer. 


Investigations took 40 years 


Pius X’s canonization came only after a long and careful investi- 
tigation which began shortly after his death in 1914. Everything 
connected with his life was brought together and examined, 
Even after beatification in 1951, canonization was not automatic. 
Evidence of at least two more miracles attributed to Pius’ inter- 
cession had to be authenticated, In 1951 Francesco Belsani, a 
71-year-old Naples lawyer, was dying from bronchial pneumonia 
and a cancerous lung abscess which, in his own words, was “as 
big as an orange.” Without Belsani’s knowledge, his wife had 
begun praying to Pius “to obtain a miracle from God.” On 
August 26th Belsani heard his bedroom door open and he saw 
Pius X enter, “all dressed in white” and smiling. Pius put his 
hand on the bed and said, “Be calm and of good cheer. Tomor- 
row you will be well.” Later another X-ray showed the abscess 
gone. The next year a 32-year-old nun (page 9) who had prayed 
to Pius was cured of meningo-encephalomyelitis. 


The “Devil’s Advocate,” Msgr. Salvatore Natucci, stands before volumes of evidence introduced in the proceedings. His duty 
was to find anything which might render Pius X unworthy of canonization. Finding nothing, he gave a voluntary NIHIL OBSTAT. 
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‘ A é epi : ‘ee 
Sister Maria Luisa Scorcia from Sicily, cured through Pius X’s intercession, attends the canonization. Her cure and 08 " 
a Naples lawyer—both of which took place after beatification—were the two final miracles cited in the cause for canonization. 
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The long ritual was shortened 


because of Pius XII’s health 


Pius X was a popular pope. After he was 
elected Vicar of Christ he remained approach- 
able, uncomplicated, still speaking his native 
Venetian dialect—one of the people. And so 
for the people of Rome his canonization was 
particularly meaningful: 

For Pope Pius XII, it was one of the “hap- 
piest days of Our pontificate, to which Provi- 
dence has allotted so many sorrows and cares.” 
He had served Pius X as a young Vatican dip- 
lomat, and had been entrusted by him to carry 
a last-minute peace plea to Kaiser Wilhelm as 
the world moved toward war. 

Pius XII was determined not to omit the 
public ceremonies canonizing his predecessor, 
even though not long before, his doctors had 
been seriously concerned about his health. The 
long ritual was shortened and the Pope did not 
personally celebrate the pontifical Mass in 
honor of the new saint which took place the 
day after the canonization. But there was a 
spring in the Holy Father’s step as he mounted 
the papal throne, and his voice as he read the 
canonization formula was remarkably strong. 


Preceded by a long line of cardinals and bishops and borne als . 


A tourist (right) has an armful of religious articles for 
the papal blessing. The rosaries are for friends at home. 


As he is carried through the crowd, the Pope 
turns from side to side, his arm raised to 
bless the people. A roar of “Viva il Papa” 
precedes him across the vast piazza. 
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n his ceremonial chair, Pope Pius XII arrives in crowded St. Peter’s Square to begin the solemn canonization rites for Pope Pius X. 





Waiting for the ceremonies to begin, one woman dozes, 
another scans her program. In the background, Knights 
of the Holy Sepulchre in full regalia also wait. 


Aged Giuseppina 
Sarto, niece of the 
new saint, has a 
place of honor. 
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A nun shades her head with a magazine bearing a photo of 
Pius X in death. It was one of Rome’s first warm days. 





























} 
The Pope proclaims Pius X a saint 
“raised up by Providence for our time.” 


Saint Pius receives a “victory” parade 


The canonization took place late Saturday afternoon. On Sunday the 
body of Saint Pius, encased in a crystal coffin, was drawn by six white 
horses through the streets from St. Peter’s to St. Mary Major’s. It was a 
genuine “victory” parade. From windows hung with damask, people pelted 
him with flowers. Even the big Communist newspaper headquarters, on 
the procession route, were hung with red draperies, turned inside out so as 
not to offend him with the hammer and sickle. (But Monday’s Commu- 
nist L’Unita devoted most of its two-paragraph account of the ceremonies 
to a listing of the bus and streetcar routes which the procession had dis- 
located.) Police in nine-deep ranks had to protect the coffin from the 
singing crowds which surged behind. 

When the celebrations were all over, a young priest helped an old 
Benedictine—Padre Parenti, the man who successfully pleaded Pius X’s 
cause—to cross the busy traffic from St. Mary Major to his cloister across 
the way. The old man’s life work was over. Pius X is a saint. 


In the evening, as excited crowds still mill about in front of the basilica, the floodlighted dome of St. Peter’s is 
silhouetted against the warm spring sky. Many Americans, among them Cardinals Spellman and Stritch, attended the canonization, 
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On the day following the canonization, a Sunday, the body of Pius X is carried in triumph through the streets 
to St. Mary Major’s, to lie in state for a week before being returned to St. Peter’s. 
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“The citizens of America are 


her monarchs. No country | 


deserves so well of its 


people as America, and none 


is so dependent upon them.” 








—ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND 
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What we say, what 
we think about the- 


Five statements show the relation 


of Catholicism and Democracy 
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“T believe in America. 
“In her high destiny under God to stand 
before the people of the earth as a shining 
example of unselfish devotion to the ideals 
that have, under God, made us a great nation; 
the Christian ideal of liberty in harmonious 
unity ; builded on respect for God’s image in 
every man’s right to life, liberty, and 

happiness. 


“T believe in America. 

“For the blood in the veins of America, our 
hearts’ blood, comes from the wounds of many 
peoples, chaliced in humanity’s name upon the 
altar of liberty. 


“T believe in America. 

“Not because of the tremendous resources of 
her fields and mountains, rivers and lakes, 
valleys and plains, but rather because America 
has been and must ever continue to be, under 
God, the Beacon of Liberty, the Hope of the 
Oppressed, the Refuge of the Weak, the Pledge 
and the Proof that humanity can live in mutual 
respect based on the law of God, voiced through 
the conscience of man, and in mutual esteem, 
based on the responsibility of democratic life. 


“T believe in America... .” 


—Francis CarpINAL SPELLMAN 
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HONOR GUARD, TRENTON, N. J. 
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TOWN MEETING, STOWE, VERMONT 


“American democracy is Christian democracy. ... The basic assumption of the 
American democratic ideal is the Christian assumption that human personality 
is sacred. Democracy, as a form of social organization, makes its act of 
faith in the dignity of the individual. It operates on the basis of 
majority rule, but must always safeguard those fundamental natural rights 
that belong to every man, woman and child because they are human beings. 
It labors to create those conditions that are necessary if its citizens 
are to develop mentally, morally and spiritually. It means insistence 


upon man’s economic as well as upon his political freedom. 

“The Constitution is more to Catholic Americans than the guarantee of our 
religious liberties. It is a restatement for our own nation of the 
Catholic basis of all human liberties. For us, it is the boundary as well 
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as the pledge of our freedom. ... 
—Tue Commission on AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 











PITTSBURGH STEEL MILLS 


“( America is] a great country. We cannot forget Our visit of ten 
years ago. It is great in its incomparable industrial power, greater 
still in the whole-souled, unselfish generosity of its people, 
and great, too, one cannot but feel, in the high destiny God has 
assigned to it. For wealth and power and virtue inevitably impose 
the heavy responsibility of leadership. And the world is looking, 
pleading, hoping to be led out of the morass of petty—but may they 


not become criminal—jealousies, recriminations, distrusts, unholy 
ambitions, up on the plateau where the pure air blows freely for all 
mankind. Pray, as We pray every day, that the world may not see its 
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hope turn to ashes... 
—Popre Pius XII 


in a discourse to a group of 
American officials of the Allied INDEPENDENCE HALL 
Commission in Italy, June 14, 1946 
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“The important thing for the 

political life of the world and for the 
solution of this crisis of civilization 

is by no means to pretend that 
Christianity is linked to democracy and 
that the Christian faith compels every 
believer to be a democrat; it is to 
affirm that democracy is linked to 
Christianity and that the democratic 
impulse has arisen in human history as 
a temporal manifestation of the 
inspiration of the Gospel. The 
question does not deal here with 
Christianity as a religious creed and 
road to eternal life, but rather with 
Christianity as leaven in the social 
and political life of nations and as 
bearer of the temporal hope of 
mankind.” 


—Jacques MarirTAin 
Christianity and Democracy 


FLAG PLEDGE, TOMBALL, TEXAS 
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The answer, children, is that father 
is too busy making money or playing golf. He may 
be home to play with you on Sunday night. 


Illustrations by young Dmitri 
Yampolsky, a lonely child 
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by JOHN J. KANE 
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CHILD CARE 











NCE UPON A TIME there were dinosaurs, oil lamps, 

spittoons, Model-T’s—and fathers. Of course there 

really are some fathers left, but nobody identifies 
them as such. If important they are known best as bank- 
ers, physicians, scientists, authors, athletes or movie stars. 
The occupation of fatherhood is almost as obsolete as 
that of harness maker or blacksmith. Time was when 
father was important in his own right, the monarch of 
all he surveyed within the home, the patriarch. But today 
this is no longer true. Suppose you have a young son: 
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How does he learn father’s role in the family? Probably 
he watches fathers on TV or in the comic strips. Take 
“Make Room for Daddy,” for instance. It’s a rather 
amusing show, but who is always wrong, befuddled and 
confused? Father, of course. Then there is the William 
Bendix show, “The Life of Riley,” equally amusing and 
equally hard on fathers. Add to these, comic strips like 
“Bringing Up Father,” an old standby, or “Blondie,” 
and what do you have? Father is weak, well-meaning, but 
somewhat stupid, even by a ten-year-old’s standard; in- 
variably he gets himself into trouble from which only 
the wisdom of his wife and young children eventually 
saves him. If instead of watching TV shows or reading 
comic strips to learn father’s role, a son observes his own 
father, he is likely to find that his father is rarely avail- 
able for observation. Even if he is physically present, 
he is likely to be concealed by a newspaper or magazine. 

Father’s decreasing importance within the family can 
be blamed on two factors: the external pull and the 
internal squeeze. The upper-middle-class father—and it is 
particularly of these I speak—is most likely to be a 
proprietor, manager or professional man. While labor 
unions have almost made the forty-hour week standard 
for their members, executive and professional men have 
found their hours as long and in some cases longer than 
their counterparts of a century ago. The pressure of their 
work keeps them at the desk, the clinic or the laboratory 
far more than eight hours a day, and even when they are 
at home, preoccupations about the job continue to claim 
their thoughts and drain their energies. And when a 
father is free of office problems, it is quite likely that 
community service may demand speeches, committee 
work on fund raising drives, and the like. Thus, the more 
successful a man is in his chosen field, the less time he 
will have to spend with his family. In fact, it is not too 
much to say the price of business or professional success 
may be failure as a father. 


ne LET’S ANALYZE this more closely and see what the 

real cause is. Take community service, for instance. 
We all believe that we owe something to our communities, 
and leadership in community affairs is expected to be 
assumed for the most part by the upper middle class. 
If the executive or professional man refuses to take part 
he suffers severe criticism. In fact, some companies 
demand this extracurricular activity of their executives, 
and it has become as much a part of their job as the 
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routine duties within the office. If a man objected that 
this endangered his family life and children’s rearing, his 
superiors would be amazed. Does he not receive an excel- 
lent salary? Does he not provide a fine home, clothes, 
food and medical care for his wife and children? Of 
course he does. A materialistic society long ago defined 
father’s role as an economic provider, a job that could 
be done just as well by a well-administered estate. The 
psychological and spiritual needs of his wife and espe- 
cially those of his growing children are not considered 
at all, or are felt to be relatively unimportant compared 
to material needs. 

A great deal has been written and spoken about the 
broken home as a factor in personality maladjustment 
of children and in later criminal careers. Little attention 
has been paid to what I call the “cracked home.” Father, 
mother and children live in the same house, the marital 
bond is not broken by divorce, death or separation. But 
the marital bond may be very tenuous, stretched almost 
to the breaking point by the physical absence or the 
psychological isolation of the father from his wife and 
children. We used to talk about golf widows. Today we 
could quite properly refer to business and professional 
widows and orphans. 

The fault, however, is not entirely father’s. Perhaps 
he submits too easily to the external pull of business 
pressures and community demands, but some of the pres- 
sure—the internal squeeze—comes from within his own 
family. A secularist society believes that to be important, 
one must look important. In America there are certain 
symbols of success which the family must acquire and 
exhibit, as Thorstein Veblen pointed out years ago. Public 
opinion pollsters, in order to place a family in the class 
structure, ask if it has a telephone, a refrigerator, a TV 
set. Or I should say they used to. Just recently I filled 
out a questionnaire whose first item was: “Does the family 
have more than one car?” This perhaps should have been 
expected, for one manufacturer frankly states that it is 
now necessary to have two automobiles in a family, and 
I presume this is still true even if only one member of 
the family can drive. A car is a unique symbol of success, 
far superior to bonds, stocks or a bank account. 

In our materialistic society, it is not necessary merely 
to have something; you must also exhibit it. Here is 
where mother enters the picture. Father is pretty much 
chained to his work. He lacks time to exhibit the family 
wealth and status, but mother usually has the time and the 
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ambition to do so. Women’s clothes are safer indices of a 
family’s position than men’s. It’s something like a see- 
saw; the deeper father plunges into his work, the higher 
his family’s status goes in our society. 

Children soon catch on to the pattern, catch up with 
mother’s demands and soon outdistance her. As children 
increase in numbers and in years, so too do their de- 
mands. I sometimes wonder if executives’ ulcers are not 
due as much to worries over family financial problems as 
to business pressures. But the vicious circle of the whole 
situation now becomes apparent. If the demands of mother 
and children grow excessive, perhaps it is a form of 
compensation. If father can give the family little but 
money, then he will have to provide a tremendous amount 
of that to make up for his other deficiencies. 


yt ARE the contributions a good father should make 

to his family? First, a family is a unit of a man and 
woman and children. As Paul Popenoe put it, a man and 
wife are only two-thirds alive until they have children; 
one might paraphrase this to say that children only half 
live when one parent is missing. There are few orphans 
or semi-orphans who do not suffer some psychological 
scar. In the case of death, nothing can be done about it; 
the surviving parent must try in every way to make up 
for the deceased. The effects of divorce are a serious 
problem with which we have yet to come to grips realis- 
tically. The same is true of separation. In these latter cases, 
however, a fiction may be created that the missing parent 
is dead. This the child can eventually come to terms with. 
But in the case of the “cracked family,” the child cannot 
and will not accept the prolonged and frequent absences 
of father. He cannot accept it and cannot come to terms 
with it, Somehow or other, to him at least, these absences 
ultimately mean father doesn’t care, father doesn’t love 
him. The bonds that unite a family are numerous: blood, 
religion, recreation, economic dependence. All of these 
are essential to tie family members together more securely. 
The loosening of even one makes family unity more 
precarious. 

Next, the family is a unique union of the sexes. Girls 
need a father just as much as boys do. The relationships 
of men and women are first observed within the family. 
Does father love and cherish mother? Is he a good com- 
panion? Do they enjoy each other? A girl’s first under- 
standing and appreciation of the adult male is based upon 
her own association with her father. Have you ever had 
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your little girl come home from school after the boys 


‘pulled her pigtails or made childish wisecracks at her? 


Did she ever burst into tears and say: “I hate boys”? 
Then father, brushing her tears away, says, “But I’m a 
boy.” “Oh, I don’t mean you, Daddy,” she says, and her 
first unfriendly stereotype of men is dissipated, that is, if 
father is there and if he does this. For the boy, father is 
his hero and his model. For the first few years of life 
mother is usually much closer, but soon a comradeship 
and understanding can develop between father and son, 
and through his father’s example a boy learns to be a 
man. It is an example for which no mother can ever 
provide an entirely adequate substitute, no matter how 
hard she may try. 

Basically, most fathers do want to spend time with their 
wives and children. Some, in the face of all kinds of 
pressures, still manage to do so. Others, unfortunately, do 
not. Two steps can be taken to relieve this dilemma of 
father torn between business and community demands on 
one side and the family on the other. First, a man needs 
to see that fatherhood is the most important occupation 
in which he is engaged. I often surprise students in class 
when I talk about their future occupations by asking: 
Have you ever considered whether such and such a job 
will permit you to be a good father? It sets them thinking. 
I know of one boy who rejected a very promising position 
when he became convinced it would interfere with a 
normal family life. Second, let’s stop caricaturing father 
as a hopeless, befuddled soul without half a wit. Let’s stop 
acting as though his most important contribution to 
family life were economic. In ancient Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman families during their golden days, father was a 
very important person, In fact he was a priest within 
the family, the leader in prayers and sacrifices. In the 
decadent days of Greece and Rome a father fled from the 
home to business and pleasure on the outside. 


| ptm. just one word in defense of fathers. We are 

always saying that father escapes from the home, but 
sometimes father is actually ejected. Father needs love 
and security, too, as well as children and mother. Some- 
times he is treated like a thermostat: He is supposed to 
be quiet, efficient and self-effacing, and to operate only 
in family crises. Fathers must be convinced that they 
are wanted and needed—an impression absent in current 
caricatures of fathers, and sometimes, I fear, in some- 
American homes. 








O N JULY 6, 1535, a man who three years before 


Bihisd been Lord Chancellor of England put his head 


on a block near the Tower of London and calmly 


' awaited the executioner’s axe. His name was Sir 


Thomas More, and his last words were: “I die the 
King’s good servant, but God’s first.” 

To Thomas More, the stroke of the axe brought 
sainthood. 

To King Henry VIII, it brought more than the 
death of a man who had been his dearest friend; it 
brought an end to all restraint on his power and 
ambition. 

To England, it brought an enormous change, for it 
was on this day that England became an island. 

The manner of Thomas More’s dying won him 
the crown of a saint, but martyrdom is not the work 
of one day only. More’s entire life had prepared him 
to accept joyfully the burning imprint. He was born 
in London in 1478, the son of Sir John More, a judge 
of the King’s Bench. Sir John wished his son to follow 
in the law, and Thomas obeyed, though with no great 
enthusiasm at first. Brilliant and self-disciplined, he 
rose rapidly in his profession, and, at 26, he launched 
a political career as well by getting elected to Parlia- 
ment. He became Under-Sheriff of London, then a 


his detail from the famous Holbein portrait—now 
the Frick Collection—shows More at 49. 
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One of the few existing specimens of More’s handwriting is 
this signature on a letter to the King, dated 1534. 


ST. THOMAS MORE 
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member of the King’s Council, then Under-Treasurer 
of the Realm, then Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and finally, at 51, Lord Chancellor. Over the years, 
he represented Henry on the most difficult diplomatic 
missions and became his most trusted advisor. Yet, 
whatever else he was doing, he found time to satisfy 
a deep passion—that revival of interest in Greek and 
Latin culture which we know as Humanism—and to 
write books, like Utopia, that placed him among its 
leaders. 

Such, briefly, was More’s public career. But there 
was more to his life. In his early twenties, he passed 
through a profound spiritual crisis during which, as 
a sort of uncloistered lay-brother of the Carthusians, 
he prayed for a vocation. But he was not called, and 
in 1505 he married Jane Colt, his cara uxorcula, or 
“dear little wife,” as he described her in his epitaph. 
She bore him four children before she died in 1511. 
His second wife, Dame Alice, was older than he and 
of a different nature, but she proved a loving com- 
panion and excellent mother to her step-children. 
More’s family life was a noble and ordered creation. 
Besides his own children, he adopted several others, 
and he raised them all to value the things he did— 
learning, prayer, a purity of soul. A father who “beat 
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In this family sketch by Holbein, More is the central figure. At the left: his daughter Elizabeth; a foster daughter, 
Margaret Gigs; his father, Sir John More; and a ward, Anne Cresacre. At the right: More’s son John, and the family’s 
jester, Henry Patenson. Seated are More’s daughters Cecily and Margaret (his favorite), and his second wife, Dame Alice. 
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Albrecht Durer painted this 
picture of More as a young man. 


his children with peacock feathers,” he took great 
joy in them, especially in his daughter Margaret. 
Their relationship, poignant and generous, touches 
upon a rarely fulfilled area of human love. 

To men of all stations, More brought the unfailing 
sun of his charity. In that glow friendship flowered. 
The great Humanists, chief among them Erasmus 
of Rotterdam; the most learned and saintly prelates 
of England—Tunstal, Fisher, Colet; artists like Hol- 
bein; all thought of More as their particular angel, 
who gave more than he took. “You may call humor 
his father and wit his mother,” one of them said. 
Though he was the King’s favorite, his humility and 
tender mercy were famous, and anti-Catholic teach- 
ing could not destroy the common people’s memory 
of him, so that, three generations after his death, in 
the fragment of the Elizabethan play “Sir Thomas 
More,” he is described as the “‘best friend that the poor 
e’er had.” 

In those days, the poor had few enough friends, 
for society was undergoing changes that were to 
enthrone avarice and dissolve those strands of charity 
and responsibility that had bound men in the unity 
of Christendom. In Utopia and other works, More 
fought the tide, protesting bitterly the growing en- 
closure movement by which peasants were being 
driven off their lands, and condemning the new spirit 
of commercialism. 

This was an age, too, of almost constant warfare 
among the powers—France, Spain, the Papacy and 
England—and, as ambassador, More played on the 
great stage, but his largest, noblest role was to make 
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plea after eloquent plea for peace. The Christian na- 
tions had a common enemy—the Turk—and against 
that peril More begged them to unite. But like other 
humanists, he looked beyond the Turkish danger to 
a time of fruitful peace and creative order. 

Most of all, this was an age of religious unrest. 
The weakness of the Papacy, abuses everywhere in 
the Church, the rise of nationalism with its centrifugal 
tendencies—all worked toward widening the rift that 
began with Luther at Wittenberg and that ultimately 
split the Christian world into Catholic and Protestant. 
Deeply aware of the need for reform in the Church, 
More opposed with all his intelligence and energy 
those who to heal the body would have dismembered 
it. When the hierarchy of England looked for some- 
one to answer the heretics, they turned to him— 
though he was a layman—as the ablest spokesman 
for the Faith. 


1. ENGLAND, the main attack on the Catholic 
Church did not come from zealots, reformers or 
crusaders. It came from Henry VIII, who had once 
been a loyal, even passionate servant of the Holy 
See. When Henry grew tired of his Queen, Catherine 
of Aragon, who had not been able to give him a son, 
and grew interested in Anne Boleyn, a young lady 
of the court, he asked the Pope to declare his mar- 
riage null and void. Embassy after embassy went 
to Rome, and reputations fell, as did heads, but 
Clement VII, though a vacillating and confused man 
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Henry VIII, shown here in wedding dress for one of 
his five marriages, knew More as advisor and 

friend. Henry knighted him in 1521, but ordered his 
death when More opposed the Oath of Supremacy. 


at most times, refused to yield. In 1529, Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had figured large in the scheming, was 
deposed as Lord Chancellor, and Sir Thomas More 
took his place. 

And from then till the day at the Tower, against 
a background of tangled motives, of guile and intrigue 
and tragic ambition, those two men stand out—the 
embattled King risking more than he knew, his min- 
ister refusing compliance, withdrawing at last into 
the silence conscience keeps. 

From the start, Henry struggled to win over Eng- 
land’s greatest statesman and public idol; he prom- 
ised More never to force his conscience, but he con- 
tinued to play on his minister’s unparalleled sense 
of duty. But faithful as More was in his King’s service, 
he stopped short when the King began to challenge 
the Pope’s spiritual authority. The Pope was the 
visible head of the Church on earth, deriving his 
right from Our Lord Himself; no sovereign could 
usurp that power; and on its continual exercise rested 
the integrity of the Christian world. When.it became 
clear that the Pope was adamant, Henry proceeded, 
step by step, to destroy the power of the Papacy in 
England. He divorced Catherine, married Anne, and 
was excommunicated. In 1532, More resigned in tacit 
protest against the trend of events. Then, in 1534, 
Henry had himself declared by Parliament the “only 
supreme head in earth of the Church of England.” 
The new Oath of Supremacy was drawn up, acknowl- 
edging the King as head of the Church as well as 
head of the State. Anyone who might denounce it 
publicly was to be put to death, while anyone who 
refused to sign was to be imprisoned. More, Bishop 
Fisher and a few others, despite continuous pressure 
from the King, refused to sign and were committed 
to the Tower of London. 

For over a year More remained in a cell, writing 
spiritual treatises, sustained wholly by God (“Methinks 
He setteth me on His knee and dandleth me like 
a child”), refusing out of duty to the King to speak 
against the Oath, and out of love of his Faith to 
sign it. Finally, evidence was produced that he had 
spoken against Henry’s supremacy, and he was 
brought to trial. The evidence was perjured, and 
More’s words to the lying witness, the Solicitor- 
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General, were powerful: “If I were a man... that 
did not regard an oath, I need not stand . . . here 
. .. as an accused person. And if this oath of yours 
be true, Master Rich, then pray I that I never see 
God in the face, which I would not say were it other- 
wise, to gain the whole world. In faith, Master Rich, 
I am sorrier for your perjury than for my own peril.” 

After perfunctory deliberation, the Court found 
him guilty of treason and sentenced him to death. 
Five days later came his martyrdom. 

If Thérése of Lisieux’s road to sanctity was a 
“little way,” Thomas More’s may be called a “large 
way.” The influence of his holiness was at once more 
public and more unfamiliar, for it worked at what 
is most recalcitrant to grace: human, earthly power 
with its downward pull toward the immediate and 
the cheaply won. To the hugest material affairs of 
men he brought his divinely infused virtues of tem- 
perance, justice and fortitude. Knowing the province 
of Caesar, he gave Henry both the things due and 
an increment, but when he was asked for something 
beyond that, he refused: he would not give his soul, 
for he had already committed it elsewhere. 


‘HAT IS UNIQUE about More was the way 
he combined the active and contemplative lives. Un- 
der the ermine of office, he wore a hair shirt; no 
matter how busy he was, he spent hours each day in 
prayer; covered with honors, he murmured: “Our 
Lord keep me continually true, faithful and plain.” 
Though he had no respect for the popes of his time, 
he died for the fact and the truth of the Papacy. 
Though he lived in austerity, he wept because he had 
“passed the whole course of his miserable life most sin- 
fully.” Whatever had been created he loved well, but 
he loved the Creator more, and died in loneliness for 
having renounced what was less than Him. 

For it must always be remembered that Thomas 
More stood almost alone. It is true that Bishop Fisher 
had been martyred a few weeks before, and the two 
saints have always been linked. But More was a layman, 
with less to sustain him and, materially speaking, 
greater treasures to lose. Even his family, all of whom 
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followed him into death or exile, did not really under- 
stand what motivated him. Four hundred years later, 
we have the advantage of hindsight. We have seen 
the omnipotent state, legislating matters of the spirit, 
trying to oust God. He saw its birth, and set himself 
wholly against it. 

In a temporal sense, nothing that More did worked. 
The causes he defended were lost ones, the principles 
he lived by were betrayed. But he has great meaning 
for us—as a patron of lawyers, the married, and 
laymen generally, as a statesman and political thinker, 
as a man whose soul, one of his contemporaries said, 
““was more pure than any snow,” or, to quote a more 
recent writer, as “perhaps the supreme instance of 
nature perfected by grace.” We can take strength 
from him as a merry man, in the face of everything, 
who once wrote: ““A man may live for the next world 
but be merry withal.” From his life we may draw 
the gifts of laughter and wisdom, from his death 
courage, and from his transfigured presence at the 
foot of Our Lord a rich and certain intercession. 





The Tower of London was More’s prison-home 
during his last 15 months. From here he went 
to his martyrdom on nearby Tower Hill. 
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Vienna’s Catholics march in a torchlight procession to the Heldenplatz to protest against religious persecution in Iron 
Curtain countries. The star at upper right marks Russian officers’ club in the Hofburg, former home of Austrian emperors. 
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Torches lighted from the Lourdes flame near Salzburg make a river-like pattern in a relay through Russian-occupied territory. 


VIENNA LIGHTS 


In honor of the Marian Year a flame 
lighted at Lourdes is being carried by 
runners to the rest of free Europe. 
Austrian Catholic Youth members took it 
from the Swiss border to Vienna and 
presented it to Theodore Cardinal Innitzer 


in front of historic Piaristen church. 


A whirlpool effect 
results when young torch-bearers 
meet in a Viennese square. 
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Einsiedeln, dominated by its church and monastery, lies on an Alpine plateau between Zurich and Lucerne. 


A centuries-old 


monastery high in the Swiss Alps be 


Surrounded by slopes which are frosty white with pear blossoms in 
spring and glittering with snow in the winter, Maria Einsiedeln, 
one of Europe’s most famous Marian shrines, lies nearly a mile high 
in the Swiss Alps. Here in the year 861 Meinrad, a Benedictine monk 
living as a hermit, was murdered by two would-be thieves who 
thought his mountain cell contained a treasure trove. Some 75 
years after his death a monastery was founded on the site, and for 
ten centuries, dedicated to Our Lady of the Hermits, it has 
survived the wars of politics and religion. Pilgrims, who began 
coming to Einsiedeln during Saint Meinrad’s lifetime, have never 
ceased doing so. They now number over 250,000 annually. 
—A. M. SULLIVAN 


A feast of Our Lady draws crowds 
to the church for high Mass. 
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Groups of pilgrims 

bearing wind-whipped flags 
come to the shrine 

from all over Europe 


The “Black Madonna,” a wooden 
figure originally painted red 

and gold but darkened through the 
centuries by the smoke of votive 
candles, was carved by 

an unknown artist around 1466. 


Einsiedeln’s gilded and painted 
interior is a masterpiece of baroque 
architecture. The crystal chandelier 

at the rear was donated by Napoleon III 
after his pilgrimage in 1865. 


beloved Marian shrine 




















ARCHITECTURE 


A NEW 
ABBEY FOR The Benedictines build a moderjmo 


ST. JOHN’S 


St. John’s Abbey at Collegeville, Minnesota, known to many American 
Catholics as the center of the liturgical movement in this country, 
stands squarely in a Benedictine tradition which goes back to the 
sixth century. But St. John’s has built a tradition of its own as a 
forward-looking abbey whose monks publish numerous well-designed, 
well-edited books, magazines and pamphlets, and conduct St. John’s 
University, a major seminary and a college preparatory school. 
Nearing its 100th anniversary, St. John’s has expanded from the 
“Old Stone House” (see next page), built by the earliest monks with 
their own hands in 1866, to a vast complex of monastic buildings, 
maintenance shops and successfully-run farm enterprises; the abbey 
now has parishes and monastic foundations as far away as the 
Bahamas, Mexico, Puerto Rico and Japan. With such growth the 
Community found itself in need of new buildings and the rebuilding 
of others. Out of many discussions came a plan for a new St. John’s, 
a sharp contrast to Benedictine abbeys like Einsiedeln (p. 34). 


A view from the south shows the monastery addition and the block structure with concrete floor slabs projecting for sun 
abbey church (background). The monastery wing is a concrete shading. The low building at the right is the chapter house. 








































onastery 


Field stones and boulders went into the The main quadrangle, built in the ’70’s and ’80’s of bricks 
first building, the “Old Stone House.” made by the monks, was the West’s largest church structure. 








Meeting with the monks of St. John’s, Breuer and an comprehensive plan with Prior Clarus Graves, Abbot 





assistant, Hamilton Smith, discuss their proposed Baldwin Dworschak and Subprior John Eidenschink. 





Last March, after their Building Committee had spent a year and a half discussing 
the Community’s needs, the monks of St. John’s decided to call in expert archi- 
tectural advice for a master development plan. Abbot Baldwin Dworschak wrote 
to twelve of the world’s leading modern architects, pointing out that 
“The Benedictine tradition at its best challenges us to think boldly 
. . . We feel that the modern architect with his orientation toward 





functionalism and honest use of materials is uniquely qualified to 
produce a Catholic work.” Ten of the architects expressed interest, 
and five were invited to visit St. John’s for conferences. The monks 
were then asked to vote on their preference. The first choice of a 
large majority was 51-year-old, Hungarian-born Marcel Breuer, for- 
merly a student at the Bauhaus, the famous German school of archi- 
tecture and industrial design. At the Bauhaus, Breuer had developed 
tubular steel and, later, plywood furniture. As a refugee from Hitlerism, 
he came to the U. S. in 1937. His greatest current project, the new 
headquarters for UNESCO, is now under construction in Paris. This 4;chitect Marcel Breuer 
January, after eight months of work, Breuer and an assistant brought 

the drawings, models and books for the comprehensive plan to St. John’s. The 

most immediate needs are a monastery addition and a new abbey church, and 
Breuer’s plan for these embodies vividly the “‘bold thinking,” the “functionalism,” 
and the “honest use of materials” which Abbot Baldwin’s letter had stressed. 


The new plan 
preserves the 
Benedictine spirit 


An air view shows the present 
abbey and university buildings. 


Breuer proposes setting the bells into a raised concrete 
banner, resembling facades of Spanish Colonial churches. 


Breuer’s overall plan for St. John’s is a 100-year 
project. It employs two principles: “‘shadow build- 
ing,” i.e., erection of new buildings in the shadow 
of existing structures (left) to enable ordinary life 
to continue; and the planning of “functional areas” 
—groupings of buildings into areas according to 
function. Breuer’s plan (below) keeps the areas dis- 
tinct; at the same time, it preserves the Benedictine 
family spirit in which everything centers around the 
monastery and remains under its central influence. 


In this drawing, in which the functional areas are monastic and ecclesiastical areas are on one side, 
circled, the line marks the plan’s central axis. The the school, maintenance and public areas on the other. 
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third a clericate dormitory. Covered cloisters con- 


Its the 
nect it with the church and complete the monastic enclosure 


The new monastery ( leaps will be built first. 
© 


first two floors will contain the priests’ private rooms, 


Most striking to the eye are the proposed bell tower of the abbey church and the church 
itself. A Catholic church must have bells, but there are no particular requirements about 
how and where they are to be housed. Breuer has chosen to set them into a bold, stark tower 


of concrete which runs like a banner parallel to the north wall of the 
church. (Its surface, incidentally, helps reflect sunlight onto the glass 
wall.) The interior plan of the abbey church was dictated by the needs 
of the St. John’s community and by the traditional Benedictine stress 


on the liturgy. It had to be, first of all, a monastic church, but one 
ongregation—students from 


designed to accommodate also the lay 
the college plus families from the surrounding region. Breuer planned 


the church so that one enters it through the baptistry, as a person 
comes into the Catholic Church through baptism. Once inside, the 
whole structure of the building focuses attention’ on the altar, just ssh 

; d h ‘. t - The Breuer church is built around the 
as from baptism -one proceeds 7 t - other ee $s, and to con- altar (ih). The plan shows the baptis- 
summation of the sacramental life in the Eucharist. The fan-shaped try (1), Jaity’s pews (2), brothers’ 
seating space for the laity narrows and slopes downward toward the __ stalls (3), and the monastic choir (4). 
altar, with the brothers’ stalls in front and the monks’ choir behind the altar. Thus the com- 
munity is gathered around the altar, as in the Church its members are gathered around Christ. 
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THE EASTERN RITES 


At the baptism of her son Peter, Mrs. Wilma Ismen kisses the 
cross extended to her by her pastor, Father Michael Akian. 


rrMncnian rite — 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB WILLOUGHBY 


When you cross a bridge that spans the dry Los Angeles River and a jungle of © 
railroad tracks, you find yourself in the polyglot East Side of Los Angeles. Its 
vast population includes people of every race and creed—among them, a few 
thousand Americans of Armenian ancestry—Catholic and non-Catholic—whose 
ancestors have suffered for their faith over the last sixteen centuries. 

The communal life of the Los Angeles Catholic Armenians centers around their 
church, called Our Lady Queen of Martyrs, one of six Armenian parishes in 
America. The parish was established a few years ago under the paternal 
benevolence and care of James Francis Cardinal McIntyre and now has some 
100 families as members. The first thing most Latin rite American Catholics 
would be struck by on a Sunday morning at Our Lady Queen of Martyrs is 
the liturgy of the Armenian rite—“the majestic Armenian Rite in its undiminished 
splendor,” as Pope Pius XII has called it—for the Armenian Catholics, like 
other Eastern groups, have worshipped according to their own liturgy for centuries. 

These Armenian Catholics, or rather, American Catholics of Armenian descent, 
come mostly from sturdy and industrious peasant stock. A good many of the 
older ones came to the United States as impoverished exiles three or four decades 
ago to escape the Turks and Kurds, who massacred almost two million Armenians 
just before and during the First World War, and to escape famine and 
other horrors during the Russian revolution. 

It took time, but by and large thé Armenian emigrants have thrived, 
and their children, though in most cases not abandoning the rich and lively 
culture of their fathers, have entered wholeheartedly into American life. 


Parishioners greet one another 

after the Sunday Liturgy. The sign reads, 
“Our Lady Queen of Martyrs Armenian Rite 
Catholic Church. Sunday Liturgy 

at 10:00, daily at 8:00.” 
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St. Hriphisme, built during the Golden Age of Armenian 
Christianity, is typical of early Armenian architecture. 


Armenian refugees wait in patient despair after Turkish 
persecutions had almost destroyed them as a people. 






The Patriarch of the 
Armenians, His Eminence 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian, 
is one of the Church’s two East- 
ern rite cardinals. He was born 
in 1895 in Akhaltzikhe, in 

the Turkish Caucasus. 


























Armenian history has been tragic 


From the dawn of history, the Armenians have had a 
peculiarly tragic and bloody history—as a small, proud 
people beset and usually dominated by the Medes, the 
Romans, the Persians, the Byzantine Empire, the Arabs, 
the Tartars, the Turks, and finally the Russians. But, 
from the start, Armenians have fought back, and often 
they have been able to stand off temporarily the great 
colossi surrounding them. The Church came to them early, 
in the person of Saint Gregory the Illuminator, who 
converted the country in 302. In the next century, 
known as the Golden Age of Armenian Christianity, two 
great saints, Isaak and Mesrop, created the Armenian 
rite and covered the countryside with schools and 
churches, recognizing, as the Armenian bishops said in 
451, “the Gospels as our Father and the Catholic 
Apostolic Church as our Mother.” 

There have always been great pressures in the Near 
East to destroy the unity of the Church, and the 
Armenians have been subject to them, But though at 
various times large numbers of Armenians 
have been separated from the Holy See (today, 
of nearly 4,000,000 Armenians, only 99,000 are 
Catholic), the Catholic faith has had its heroes, its 
martyrs and its scholars in every century. 

Today, the leader of Armenian Catholics all over the world 
is Gregory Peter XV Cardinal Agagianian, a scholar and 
perforce a traveler, who has been Patriarch of the 
Armenians since 1937 and a cardinal since 1946. His 
headquarters are in Beirut, Lebanon, but he has 
journeyed widely, and in 1951 paid a visit to the 
Armenians in America. 

To the older of the Los Angeles colony, war, 
massacre, famine, revolution and travel were the 
preludes to the comparative tranquillity of their lives 
in the United States. Sam Kartozian, 40, is an example. 
He left his native village with his mother, when he was 
8, to join his father, who had come to Los Angeles 
some years before. It took the mother, who could not 
read or write, and the boy six years, with long halts 
caused by red tape and poverty, to rejoin the father. 
They found that he had a modest rubbish business, a type 
of work that many of the Armenians took up, and that the 
“Armenian Armada” of 1,000 trucks nearly monopolizes 
in Los Angeles. Sam went to high school and then he had 
to hustle for a living, first in the produce business, 
then in the trucking business, and finally, succeeding 
his father, in the rubbish business. He is prospering 
now; he lives in a new house on a good street, owns two 
other houses and two cars, and has three children, all 
at Catholic schools. Alex Mushian, who came from the 
same village, has worked hard as an automobile worker 
and then as a rubbishman, and is reaping his reward: 
two of his four children are attending Catholic colleges, 

a third recently returned from Korea, and all four are 
as American as can be. 
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Before celebrating the Eucharistic Liturgy, 
which Latin rite Catholics know as the Mass, 
Father Akian coaches his two altar boys. 


Priest and people follow 


a beautiful, ancient liturgy 


The pastor of Our Lady Queen of Martyrs is 
Father Michael Akian, who has, like many of his 
parishioners, had to lead a fairly nomadic life. 

He was born in Turkey in 1912, was educated in an 
Armenian Catholic monastery in Vienna, and served 
as a priest and teacher in Germany and Lebanon 
before he came to the United States. A cheerful, 
energetic man with a ruddy face and clear blue eyes, 
Father Akian is loved and respected not only by his 
flock but by non-Catholic Armenians as well. He 
belongs to the Mekhitarists, the famous Congregation 
of Armenian Benedictines which was founded in 
Constantinople in 1701. Of the Mekhitarists, Pope 
Pius XII has had this to say: “By preaching and 
teaching, by diligent labors, and by publishing 

many works in their multi-lingual printing press, 
[they] have especially cultivated the Armenian way 
of life and virtues, and have wondrously enriched 
the Armenian language and literature, national 
history, religious teaching, and ritual.” 

The Armenian Liturgy, in which six or eight 
deacons often assist the priest, is rich in 
mysticism and symbolism. The Armenians call it 
Patarag, which means “the offering,” and it is 
in Classic Armenian; unlike the other seven 
liturgies of the Eastern Churches, it is used 
exclusively by this one people, both the Catholics 
and the non-Catholics. 


After preparing the bread and wine, 
Father Akian incenses the 

people. Unlike most Eastern rite 
Catholics, Armenians receive Communion 
under one species only—the bread. 


Arms outstretched, Father Akian says the preface before the 
consecration. His chalice resembles those used in the Latin rite. 




















Father Akian officiates at the wedding of Beno 
Artenian and Helen Solomon. During the ceremony 
bride and groom, commemorating the 

miracle of Cana, consume a goblet of blessed wine. 


The marriage ceremony emphasizes the bride’s 
vow of obedience. After placing wreaths on 
their heads, Father Akian blesses the couple 
with a small hand cross. 
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A GAVAL (flute) and a DUMBAK 
(drum) play old Armenian 
folk tunes at the Artenian 

reception. The music is based 
on the five-note scale common 


to the Middle East. 


At the Artenians’ reception, hundreds enjoy Armenian delicacies, and 
join the “candle dance.” In old Armenia, a wedding lasted three days 
and nights. The American version is shorter, but just as vigorous. 


An Armenian wedding 


No matter how American they have become, 
most of the Armenian Catholics cherish their old 
customs—notably the great feasts and dances 
that follow weddings. A typical wedding dinner 
may include lamb barbecued on skewers (shish- 
kebab) ; pilaf, or rice, mixed with pine nuts; 
flaky pastries filled with ground meat or with 
cheese; rice wrapped in vine leaves; eggplant 
and tomatoes cooked in olive oil, called imam Bride and groom 
bayildi (which means that it was so good the start off the 
imam fainted) ; and flat sheets of bread. After candle dance. 
the meal, or during a picnic (the Armenians like 
making their shish-kebab over an open fire), 
there is a great deal of dancing—circular group 
dances, with the leader waving a twisted 
handkerchief and doing intricate steps; solo 
dances; Caucasian dances that involve much 
jumping and twirling in the air, in the 
manner of Cossacks. The older men go aside for 
backgammon, which they play as their ancestors 
did, calling out the dice in Persian. 





Rubbish collecting is the major business for Los Angeles 
Armenians. At the busy rubbish dump, bulldozers level the loads 
brought in by the trucks. 


Armenian life has been in 


the American tradition 


In general, the Armenian Catholics live a full, 
interesting and satisfying life, but this is not to 

say that they have no problems, Many of them are 
just scraping by financially, and some of the others 
are developing the problems of pride and position in 
the community that come with a little prosperity. 

The rubbish man, say, with a son at Loyola or 
Georgetown, a daughter at Marymount, a fine house and 
a good future, may begin to become a little ashamed of 
his profession, though rubbish collection is an 
honorable and vital job and his rise from poverty is 
in the true American tradition. “Let’s say I’m in the 
flower business,” one of them told a stranger recently. 
On the whole, however, things are going splendidly for 
the Armenian community in Los Angeles—principally 
because most of the Armenians, young and old, have 
managed to strike the proper balance between their 
ancient and their new cultures. They enjoy tribal 
dinners and television sets, shish-kebab and ice-cream 
sodas, and, in a deeper way, the proud heritages of 
their old and new countries. They take pride in their 
religion as Catholics and as Armenian Catholics; as 
Pius XI said, “you are Armenians, you are from a 
country whose history is very proud, a country which 
is thoroughly Christian, a country which is a martyr.” 


On the feast of Saint John, Armenian Catholics come 
to church for holy water. The boy at right and girl 
in the center bring theirs home in 7-Up bottles. 


Father Akian, a favorite among Catholics and Apostolic 
Armenians alike in Los Angeles, leads grace at a 
parishioner’s home. Armenian Catholics, like Latin rite 
Catholics, make the sign of the cross from left to right. 


The baptism of Peter Ismen takes place in at 
warm, blessed water. After saying 
words of baptism, Father Akian immerses the baby tf 
times, up to his neck. Immediately afterwart 
administers Confirmation, anointing all the bal 
senses and members, then clothes him in a 
garment and, standing on the altar steps, offers him to @ 
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Despite busy schedules, Walter and Jean Kerr always have supper with the boys. Christopher (right) is 8; 
the twins, John and Colin, are 4. During the day the maid, Mabel, manages the boys with unruffled ease. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


THE KERRS 


This spring, as director and co-author, respec- 
tively, of the Broadway comedy hit “King of 
Hearts,” Walter and Jean Kerr have been one of 
the busiest husband-and-wife combinations it is 
possible to find. Kerr, a stocky man, quiet and 
serious, whose regular job is drama critic for the 
New York Herald Tribune, has been connected 
with the theater for 16 years—as one of the 
founders of the nationally respected Catholic 
University Theater, as a director and as a critic 
—first for The Commonweal and, since 1951, for 


the Herald Tribune. Jean met Walter when she 
was one of his students at C.U.; both in writ- 
ing and in speaking she has a natural flair for 
comedy. The combination of the Kerrs’ gifts and 
those of Eleanor Brooke, a Washington, D.C., 
housewife, makes “King of Hearts” one of the 
season’s funniest comedies. 

It is a family joke with the Kerrs that the 
real reason Jean started writing plays was be- 
cause she wanted a maid. Brooks Atkinson calls 
her “one of the most fabulous conversationalists 
on record;” with a gesture, an expression or a 
phrase, she brings humor and life to conversa- 
tion or to written dialogue. She scored a very 
respectable Broadway success in 1949 with 
“Touch and Go,” produced by George Abbott and 
directed by her husband. 





At bedtime, Jean Kerr plays with 18-month-old Gilbert, the youngest of her four 
sons. Co-author of one current Broadway play and a contributor to another, she has 
managed in 11 years of marriage to combine successfully motherhood and a career. 
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Kerr takes Christopher, Mabel and her daughter to a Saturday 
matinee of “King of Hearts.” He made mental notes on the 
performance, then brought Chris backstage to meet young Rex 
Thompson, one of the stars. While Kerr discussed minor 
changes with the stage manager, Chris and Rex traded riddles. 


Kerr’s job consists of reviewing plays as they open 
and turning in a weekly article for the Sunday edition. 
Otherwise, except for Thursday afternoons and evenings, 
when he goes to the office to answer his mail and to con- 
duct a lecture series for a group of New York City high 


school teachers, his time is his own. So while Christopher 
and the twins are at school, he works on the sunporch— 
finishing an overdue book called Don’t Write That Play. 
“People are always writing books called Write That Play,” 
he explains. “I’m trying to encourage young playwrights 
not to write plays in the same style everyone else does, 
but to strike off on their own, with a fresh style and a 
fresh approach.” He and Jean are also collaborating on 
the book and lyrics for a new musical—based on the early 
movie industry and tentatively entitled “Goldilocks.” 
“King of Hearts” had its genesis in a comedy which 
Mrs, Eleanor Brooke turned in as an assignment in one 


At his weekly lecture for high school 
teachers, held at the TRIBUNE auditorium, 
Kerr sketches the history ef the theater 
and points up the differences between 
classical and contemporary drama. 


of Kerr’s Catholic University classes back in 1948. He 
liked it, but thought it needed more work. When he and 
Jean moved to New York four years ago, he brought a 
copy of the script with him, and one day suggested to 
Jean that she might be interested in working on it. She 
did a first draft and sent it to Mrs. Brooke for suggestions. 
Revisions were discussed in telephone calls and letters 
between New York and Washington, and later in personal 
conferences. When “King of Hearts” opened April Ist, 
Kerr stepped down for the evening as the Tribune’s 
critic. The play received good notices and seems to be a 
moderate success. Jean has also contributed two sketches 
to “John Murray Anderson’s Almanac,” a popular re- 
view. In his column about “Almanac,” Kerr mentioned 
that it contained two sketches “by my wife” and passed 
on to the others, but more than one observer has remarked 
that Jean’s skits are the most amusing of the group. 











A new playpen for the baby arrives, 
but Jean, who has no mechanical 
aptitude, is unable to put it 
together. Colin, a mechanical 

whiz, finally assembled it. 

Jean wrote a similar humorous 
incident into “King of Hearts.” 





Home from the morning’s nursery 
school session, John (right) and 
Colin chase each other around 

their big back yard. The doghouse 
is inhabited by their puppy “Kelly.” 


Afternoons, while Mabel watches the children, Jean sits in 
the car with writing materials and works undisturbed on 
a new musical. She finished “King of Hearts” in 6 months. 


The daily routine in the Kerr household seems anything 
but routine to a casual observer. During the theater sea- 
son, running from September to April, Kerr must be pres- 
ent for 70 to 80 opening nights: musicals, comedies, 
straight dramas, operettas, experimental plays, or .what- 
ever happens along the theatrical beat. Jean accompanies 
him to most of these, waiting patiently in a corner of the 
city room of the Tribune as Kerr writes his review for the 
morning edition—working against a fast-moving clock 
and handing his copy to a copy boy a sheet at a time. 

Since they get home to New Rochelle well after mid- 
night, the Kerrs seldom arise before noon. Mabel, the 
maid, arrives at 7:00 a.m. and launches the children for 
the day. A bus picks Christopher up and takes him to 
Blessed Sacrament School, where last month he finished 
the third grade. Five mornings a week the twins go to the 
Jack and Jill Nursery School in the neighborhood. 
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At bedtime the twins, their faces scrubbed and their teeth brushed, 
struggle into their pajamas. While her husband gets the baby ready for 
bed, Jean gives John a hand. Colin tries to manage by himself. 























At first-night intermission of “The Pajama Game,” 
last major opening of the season, Kerr smokes 

a lonely cigarette. He carefully avoids discussing 

a play with other critics before writing his review, 
saying, “I don’t want to know what they think.” 





In an empty TRIBUNE office, while her husband writes his review, 
Jean tries to occupy herself. She is sometimes approached by 
intellectual copy boys who want to discuss dramatic theory. 
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Writing his review for a midnight deadline, Kerr 
tugs on his shoulder, rubs his head, pulls his ear. 
Next morning at breakfast he finds his review of 

“The Pajama Game” (“bright, brassy, jubilantly 

sassy”) agrees with those of the other critics. 

















THE 


Guild Book Shop 


selections for July 


THOMAS MORE. 
by E. E. Reynolds 


A profound study of the 
martyr 


$6.00 


THE LAST OF THE FATHERS 
by Thomas Merton 


Bernard—Man and Saint 


$3.50 


CATHERINE OF SIENA . 
by Sigrid Undset 
“A majestic portrait’’—JUBILEE 


$3.50 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 
CATHOLIC BOOKS 


These and all books mailed anywhere 


Dept. J 

THE GUILD BOOK SHOP 
117 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 








THE KNOX SUNDAY MISSAL 


With the Mass for Sundays and all 
principal feasts in the translation 


Sr 


MissaL of RONALD KNOX. 

po Full morocco, $5.25. Other bindings 
Lact from $1.25. At your bookstore, or 
niet! from 

RONALD Knox | TEMPLEGATE Box 963, Springfield, Ill. 

















SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 
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Saint Bernard and his monks, from 
an old drawing. 


and 


todays world 


Or Wuitsunpay, 1953, the Pope 

issued an encyclical letter, called 
Doctor Mellifluus, celebrating the 
800th anniversary of the death of 
Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
Cistercian monk who, in a multiplicity 
of ways, dominated the twelfth cen- 
tury. The importance of both the 
saint and the encyclical is obvious 
in its opening phrases: “The Melli- 
fluous Doctor, ‘the last of the Fath- 
ers, but certainly not unequal to the 
earlier ones.’” Out of some myopic 
sense of newsworthiness, however, 
neither the Catholic nor the secular 


press in this country has ever taken 
the trouble to publish a complete 
English translation. Now, a year 
later, one is available by Thomas 
Merton, in The Last of the Fathers 
(Harcourt Brace, $3.50). This is a 
short book, but a weighty one, that 
will undoubtedly serve better than 
anything else in the language as an 
introduction to Saint Bernard. Mer- 
ton’s contribution to it consists of 
two essays, modest in length but 
magnificent in conception, on the life 
and the writings of the saint, along 
with an introduction and a subtle but 
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lucid commentary on the encyclical. 

Saint Bernard, who was born in 
1090 and died in 1153, was known 
to be a great man and a saintly one 
during his lifetime, for, although 
what he wanted to do was to live in 
solitude, austerity and prayer at 
Clairvaux, the world was constantly 
calling upon him—and he was in- 
termittently calling upon himself— 
to do other things. When Louis VII 
of France asked him to preach the 
Second Crusade, Bernard’s answer 
was a flat no, but when Pope Eugene 
III, the first Cistercian Pope (who 
had been a disciple of Bernard’s), 
asked him to, Bernard came out of 
his monastery to raise the standard 
of the Cross at Vezelay, in Burgundy. 
As a monastic organizer and ad- 
ministrator, Bernard was incompar- 
ble; he founded seventy monas- 
teries in Britain, Spain, Germany, 
Italy and France, and he inspirited 
not only his own but other orders. 
As a scholar, he was keen and power- 
ful, correcting the errors of such 
brilliant but not altogether disciplined 
metaphysicians as Peter Abelard. (But 
he was not, as some of his contem- 
poraries were, a ‘single-minded, fa- 
natic man of learning; he wrote, 
“What would be the good of learning 
without love? It would puff us up. 
And love without learning? It would 
go astray.) But, as the book shows 
so splendidly, in the words of the 
saint himself, of the Pope, and of 
Father Merton, Bernard was not pri- 
marily Crusader, or administrator, or 
writer, or foe of the heretics, or 
ascetic, or pioneer of the Gothic, or 
forerunner of Saint Francis, though 
he was all these things. 


nN THE LEAST of the services per- 

formed by the encyclical, Merten 
writes, “is the return to a whole and 
integral picture of Saint Bernard, 
with emphasis not on the secondary 
and the accidental phases of his 
career, but on the important thing of 
all: his sanctity, his union with God, 
his conformity to Christ by perfect 
charity, and his teaching inspired as 
much by his study of Scripture and 
the Fathers as by his own experience 
of mystical union.” To quote Merton 
again: the encyclical “reminds us [by 
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If your heart is set on 
EUROPE yow’re sure to 
fall in love with the 
HEART of Europe: 


There’s no other place on earth where so much can be seen 
in so small an area, so conveniently accessible up to the 
remotest of its mountain hamlets. In Switzerland you’ll 
find four national languages, four cultural spheres—the 
whole charm and historical appeal of a continent packed 
in a nutshell, the world’s most glorious scenery—and, to 
crown it all, some of the most famous Marian shrines in the 
world, among them Einsiedeln, Maria Bildstein, Notre- 
Dame de Bourguillon, Madonna del Sasso and Maria Stein. 


For further details and descriptive literature 
write to Dept. J 7 


Swiss National @ Travel Office 


10 West 49th St., New York 20,N.Y. © 661 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
THE MAN TO KNOW BEFORE YOU GO IS YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








ALADDIN PARSONAGES anp RECTORIES 


WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU Tus 5-ROOM HOUSE “a iy 
BUY AN ALADDIN HOUSE | SHIPPED FREIGHT PAID — 


@ ALL THE LUMBER ep oyaa cut to fit, marked 
and num! ready to erect practically without 


use of a saw. 
@ SIDING @ DOORS @ PAINT 
@ MILLWOR @ TRIM @ GLASS 
@ FLOORING ° MOULDINGS @ NAILS 
@ WINDOWS @ HARDWARE @ ROOFING 


@ COMPLETE DRAWINGS & INSTR 

Our plans show you how Volunteer 
Church Members are doing all the 
work of erection and completion at 
Savings of Half Usual Costs and Half 
Usual Time. Ninety-nine plans and 
sizes to choose from. 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT 10 CHURCHES 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. CH-11 


THE ALADDIN C0. wichican 

















You CAN MAKE MONEY AS A-JUBILEE AGENT 


once, bonuses soon after- 
wards. Write immediately 
for the JUBILEE sales kit 
(please enclose the name of 
your pastor and two other 


Our sales agents, who do 
get around, find that JUBI- 
LEE has a way of taking 
over. (You’ve got a great 
EXTRA sales message, now 


that JUBILEE won so many references). 
national awards at the Cath- 
olic Press Convention. ) wee 
Join JUBILEE’s far-flung hn 
and well paid group of 377 Fourth Avenue 
agents — commissions at New York 16 
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A moving, honest 
and revealing account 
of the author’s 
ten years as a Jesuit 


This deeply personal 
story is told by a man 
who studied in the 


Order for ten years, 
By DENIS then left just before his 
MEADOWS ordination. But Denis 
Meadows writes neith- 
er as an apostate nor 
as a propagandist. His 
story is unbiased and 
true, told with sympa- 
thy and affection. 
At all bookstores, $3.50 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 





SERIAL NOTES 


JUBILEE, the newest star of the 
Catholic press, has established it- 


self as a major publication in America by 
winning awards in six (of ten) classifica- 
tions at the most recent Catholic Press Convention. 

JUBILEE has finished its first year with acclaim, 
is now in its second. Behind it lie four years of 
hard work—three of planning and of raising capital, 
one of actual publishing. JUBILEE has quadrupled 
its paid sales in the first twelve months, and has 
shown itself an excellent medium for national ad- 
vertisers. JUBILEE goes to subscribers all over the 
world, and apparently—from the mail we receive— 
means a great deal to a great many people. 

In its second year JUBILEE must develop as it 
did in the first. For growth every magazine must 
have new subscriptions, must gain more advertisers 
—the campaigns for both of which cost money. 
JUBILEE was launched by 351 people who purchased 
the entire offering of 400 preferred stock packages 
at $100 each—a great vote of confidence in a project 
that was then merely an outline on a piece of paper. 
These people made JUBILEE possible, got it started, 
supplied capital for subscription campaigns. Now, 
in order to furnish extra capital for the develop- 
ment and expansion of JUBILEE and to help make 
succeeding years even better than the first, we are 
offering a group of 400 serial notes at $250 each as 
a long-term investment. 


* * * *# 


THE OFFERING CONSISTS OF: Four hun- 
dred $250 serial notes, bearing 3% interest payable 
semi-annually on December 1 and June 1. Interest 
will be computed from the first of the month in 
which the note is purchased. Beginning December 
1, 1958, 10% of the notes are to be chosen each 
year by lot for redemption. Notes are callable in 
advance of maturity on any interest date at the 
option of the Corporation. 

this means is that the serial notes will run 
for at least five years, after which 10% of them— 
forty each year (unless the corporation decides it 
best to call in more)—-will be chosen by lot for 
redemption at $250 each over a period of the next 
ten years. Interest paid on each $250 note will thus 
run from a minimum of $37.50 for those first re- 
deemed to @ maximum of $112.50 for those redeemed 
at the end of the fifteen-year period. . . . At present 
this offer is limited to residents of New York State. 


*- ¢- ¢ *& 
CHECKS SHOULD BE SENT DIRECTLY TO 


JUBILEE, 377 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
16, NEW YORK. 





discussing him as a Father and Doc- 
tor of the Church] that the doctrine 
of Saint Bernard is one of the purest 
and most authentic sources of Cath- 
olic tradition.” 


For all his greatness and sanctity, 
there is nothing forbidding about 
Saint Bernard, as those readers of 
JUBILEE who read excerpts from his 
letters in the August, 1953, issue will 
remember. He was a vigorous, down- 
right, many-sided man, and both his 
deeds and his words ring with a great 
clarity. What he has to say, as well 
as what this book has to say about 
him, is of immense value for all 
Catholics.—RoBert RUSSELL 


— MONK AND THE Wor Lp, by Walter 
Dirks (David McKay Company, Inc., 
New York, $3.50), is a book with a tre- 
mendous meaning for our times. Dirks, 
a German journalist and music critic, 
has examined the four great monastic 
orders—Benedictines, Franciscans, Do- 
minicans and Jesuits—in order to dis- 
cover their influence,: if any, on the 
past and the present, probing with 
scientific and _ philosophic honesty 
through all the facts and forces in- 
volved. 


Does the monk, does monasticism, 
which began in the West with Saint 
Benedict so many centuries ago, have 
real meaning for us today? Does the 
monk’s influence lie in history, or merely 
alongside history? Mr. Dirks poses these 
questions and then answers them fully, 
always in full command of his subject 
(except for the few times when, per- 
haps, the translation got out of hand), 
and always completely aware of all the 
consequences of the world and the Re- 
demption. 

Saint Benedict proposed an “answer” 
to his world—the world of the Middle 
Ages. (Mr. Dirks explains that the 
Saint’s “answer” is never a plan; the 
Saint is doing the answer at the time 
when it is most needed.) Benedict pro- 
posed stability of place to the wander- 
ing monks and to those involved in the 
Great Migrations. He proposed peace- 
giving and its consequence—the laying 
down of the sword. He established fra- 
ternal communal living as opposed to 
the anchorite’s isolation. Yet the Mid- 
dle Ages did not accept his answers. 
The sword was brandished with re- 
ligious justification and sanctification. 
The “Empire Church” prevailed. At this 
point history could have become fully 


Christian, but it refused the chance. 

Saint Francis of Assisi’s hour came 
during the bourgeois age of the Renais- 
sance, the age of middle class riches, 
the time when men, simply by acquir- 
ing money, at last were able to wrest 
power for themselves by their own 
hand. Saint Francis, in becoming a 
beggar, did not intend a rebuke to his 
times (although indeed it was!), nor 
did he intend to found an order of 
monks. He gave away his possessions 
out of love. Francis’ mission was to the 
wealthy because he feared for their 
salvation. His idea was to cause the 
rich man to give away his money to the 
poor voluntarily, because by doing this 
he would become rich in the kingdom 
of God. But Saint Francis, too, failed 
in his mission. The “demon” of riches 
won out, and society began to divide 
into two parts: the Christians who be- 
lieved, and the selfish economic men 
who, unfortunately, acted. 

Saint Dominic’s mission was to the 
intellectual. New freedom of thought 
and independence was flourishing dur- 
ing his lifetime. He desired not to strike 
down this new freedom, but to create 
space for it in the Church. Dominicans 
were praying scholars, in opposition to 
the autonomous scholar of the age. 
Dominicans matched reason with rea- 
son enlightened with love. Yet they, 
too, failed. 

Saint Ignatius of Loyola desired to 
make the individual layman a_ free 
Christian warrior in the world and so- 
ciety and, in this way, to bring secular 
history back under the control of the 
Christians. His world did not hear him. 

And so, what of today? Mr. Dirks 
points out that each order still has its 
unique job to do. The Benedictines can 
still offer the stability of place in this 
age of migration and displacement; 
they can still offer peace in a peace- 
less age; they can still offer the idea 
of fatherhood in authority. The Fran- 
ciscans can surmount the fear of in- 
security by a complete renunciation of 
security, by casting themselves forth, 
unrooted, as peace-givers. The Domini- 
cans’ mission remains the same—with 
courage they must search and _ think 
and tell the truth, old and new. And 
the Jesuits must still surmount our 
tendency to build a barricade around 
Catholicism. They must still work in 
the service of solidarity, the service 
of a free personality rooted in Christian 
love. The tasks remain the same. Only 
our responsibility has been increased. 

—Barsara LaRosa 
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For only $3 you can get a°*new 
view of the Christian life... 


Who are the people who 


make up the Church in 
her daily existence?... 


A father greeting his 
children after work... 


An anguished woman waiting 


for her husband to return 


from a Russian prison camp... 


An aged, gentle bishop visiting 
Our Lady’s home in Asia Minor... 











—just three of the many kinds of people 
you see each month in JUBILEE 


Each month, in a variety of articles, JUBILEE 
reports the Christian life in its many moods: 
prayerful, peaceful, solemn, gay, tender, joyful. 
In coming issues JUBILEE’s readers will get an even 
broader view of the Church and her people. 
They'll visit the England of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, see life and death in a Sicilian village, 
meet an American jet pilot and his family, follow 
an exiled Byzantine rite priest on a weary trek to 
his DP parishioners, watch a Catholic doctor at 
work, learn about the angels, the sacramentals 
and many other things. 

If you’re not already a subscriber, you can get 
JUBILEE for the next nine months for only $3. 
This subscription will include JUBILEE’s special 
Christmas and Lenten issues. 

You can also give JUBILEE as a gift at the same 
rate of $3 for nine months. 

Subscribe now and don’t miss a single issue! 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


Enclosed is $ for nine-month 


subscriptions to JUBILEE at $3 each. 








MY NAME 





MY STREET 





MY CITY ZONE STATE 


Send a nine-month gift subscription to the following and 
forward gift card to me: 





RECIPIENT'S NAME 





RECIPIENT'S STREET 





RECIPIENT’S CITY ZONE STATE 





first flight 


Without trust in Daddy’s strong arms, fear would 
blot out the fun of first flight. But because Daddy’s 
smiling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 
new dimension, founded in love and trust. 


All our adventures begin in and come home to 
the security we cannot do without. 


To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 

Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 
source of America’s greatest strength? For we 
continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 
and more secure homes are bulwarked together. 

The security of your country depends on 
your security. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. ae 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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